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For * ‘The Friend.” 
LIGHT OUT OF OBSCURITY. 
When the vast region of the East through 


vice or personification of any kind, and prayers | some wretched-looking beings in human shape, 
were there offered to the Deity without suppli- | who were tending their flocks, or wandering 
cating the intercession of any intermediate} over the marshes; nor could we fully forget 
agent, image, or symbol of the Divine power. | that we were in that land of semi-barbarians 
At Chillambrau, near Cuddalore, was another | which, but a few years ago was filled with 
of the same description, dedicated to * ‘The robbers. Of this we were more especially re- 
Invisible,’’—like that temple which, amidst the | minded in passing the spot where, but a few 
idol representations ef Grecian mythology,| years since, an Englishman and his wife 
attracted the eye of the apostle with its solemn | were shot in their own carriage by some ban- 
inscription, ‘* ‘To THe uNKNowN Gop.” | ditti who had concealed themselves in a little 

‘* Him, therefore, whom ye ignorantly wor- | thicket, still standing, near the road. The 
suip,”’ was the language of inspiration even to | obj2ct was plunder. ‘The gentleman and his 


the spirit of commercial rivalry was laid open | the Athenians ; and may we not believe that in |lady had been to Pastum, where, in taking 
to the investigations of the learned in Europe, | the more early periods of time, before the | their refreshment, they injudiciously made an 
the infidels of France, Germany and England | priests of Hindostan had found it expedient | ostentatious display of considerable silver plate 


turned eagerly to its vast and varied literature, | forthe firmer establishment of their power over} which they had taken with them. 


But these 


and its venerable religious books, in the hope | the people, to rear upon the simple and primi-|days of robbery have passed away. ‘The 


of finding in the forms, ceremonies and selfish 
sensual priesthood of the Indian mythology, | 
an argument against the pretensions of that 
miscalled Christian church, which, towards 
the close of the last century, by its demorali- | 








tive faith in an invisible, all-wise, and all-pow- 
erful being, a huge superstructure of emble- 
matical worship—a _ simple-hearted people, 
under the influence of that grace which is uni- 
versal in its nature, offered in these temples the 


|rigorous measures adopted by government, 
| and the stationing of soldiers on the highways, 
|have broken up and scattered the organized 
| bands that used to infest the country. 

| We passed the fiver Silarus, and at length 


zation, rapacity, and close alliance with op-| acceptable sacrifice of a spiritual worship, to | camé in sight of the objeets of our pursuit. 


pression in all its forms, urged some of the | 


Him, who is no respecter of persons, but in 


Pestum is no longer a town. Its site is 


finest minds and hearts of Europe into the /every nation accepteth those that fear Him, and | discovered by the ruins of its walls, in the 


madness of utter seepticism. The parallel | 
which was drawn between the two forms of | 
religion, as exhibited on the banks of the| 
Ganges, and the Seine and ‘Tiber, could not | 
indeed be regarded as greatly in favour of the 
nominally Christian church; and hence, those 
who reasoned only from the apparent and ex- | 





work righteousness. J. G. W. 


Amesbury, Mass. 


P_-ZSTUM—POMPEUM—UERCULANEUM, 


The following is an extract from travels in 
Europe, performed in 1835 and 36, by Wilbur 


| midst of a desolate and unhealthy plain; desert 
_almost it may now be called. It was anciently 
|called Posidonia, and its history runs back to 
| an age too remote to be definitely described by 
| the historian. It was among the most splendid 
|towns of a remote antiquity. Here Ulysses 
landed when he was sailing in the Posidonian 


terior surface of things saw, in both, but the} Fisk, President of the Wesleyan University at| Gulf; Jason, with his Argonauts, it is said, 


crafty device of one class of men, to obtain 
absolute temporal and spiritual authority over 
another. It is a beautiful exemplification of 
the inherent vitality of truth, to find that the| 
present generation in these very countries over | 
which the desolation. of infidelity so o— 
passed, are slowly approximating to a clearer 


Middletown, Connecticut—since deceased. 
Pestum is fifty-four miles in a southerly 
direction from Naples. We started in a 
carriage in the morning, with two young Eng- 
lishmen and an American in company. Be- 
yond Pompeii, for we passed this ancient town, 


landed here, and Hercules himself was here; 
;and, perhaps, all three worshipped in the 
|temples now standing, for these temples, we 
'are told, were looked upon as antiquities in the 
‘days of Augustus. Posidonia was subdued by 
the Romans, and became a Roman colony; and 
finally, in the ninth century, it was taken by 


sense of man’s spiritual nature, and his rela-| we followed up a very fruitful valley, with mag-| the Saracens and levelled with the ground, all 
tions to the Supreme Intelligence ; and that| nificent vines climbing up lofty trees, and the | except these massy Doric temples, which fire 


many of them are now able to discern, in the 
universal idea of accountability to, and de- 
pendence upon, an overruling power of some 
kind, whether manifested in the Fetish cere- 
monies of the African, or the more imposing 
rites of the Bramin, an evidence, powerful and 
conclusive, of the reality of the doctrines of 
Christianity—that in every land, and among 
every people, is implanted the great idea of 
religious obligation, and that however obscured 
and overclouded it may sometimes be, the truth 
has not left itself without a witness in every 
human heart. 

I have been led to these remarks by reading 
in a description of the valley of Kashmere, the 
garden of the Eastern world, a statement that 
the remains of a temple are still standing on 
the summit of a hill overlooking the ** Vale of 
Roses,” which, according to tradition, was 
dedicated to the “* Creator of the world.” The 
interior was plain and unadorned, without de- 


soil teeming with verdure. It was like a sum- 
mer’s day, although it was still March. 

Near the old town of Nuceria we stopped to 
visit an ancient and singular church, said to be 
built in the time of Constantine ; beyond this 
we crossed a most romantic country by the 
town of La.Cava, built with porticoes on each 
side of the street, and by Vietri to Salerno. 
This magnificent scenery was worth the time 
and trouble of the excursion, if we had seen 
nothing else. It was the first I had seen which 
came fully up to my beau ideal of Italian sce- 
nery. We slept at Salerno, which is beau- 
tifully situated on one of those delightful bays 


that indent this coast, and is environed with | 


hills. ‘The next day we proceeded through a 
country much of the way as dreary and deso- 
late as the former part had been delightful. It 
was a new road, cut through a low swampy 
country, which was only peopled by immense 
herds of buffaloes. Occasionally we passed 


could not destroy, nor great strength readily 
| demolish, and on which time with his corroding 
| tooth has been gnawing for perhaps three thou- 
| sand years with but little success. ‘These are 
| the objects of our curiosity ; objects which 
| stand in melancholy grandeur, in desolate sub- 
limity, in the desert‘marshes of Calabria. Let 
— who can, conceive of our feelings as we 
stood in these monuments of remote antiquity, 
and thought of those who, three thousand years 
ago, worshipped at these altars and thronged 
these temples. 

The cause of their long endurance is, first, 
the massiveness of the masonry and of the ar- 
chitecture, but especially and chiefly, the cha- 
racter of the material. It is the hardest kind 
of Travertina marble, which is a peculiar 
| formation from water. It is harder than flint, 
| although as porous as a buhr-millstone, There 
were holes in the pillars into which I could 
linsert a stick to the depth of twelve inches, 
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“supposed to be a basilica, or hall for the civil 





but still the sides of the orifice were hard almost 
as the adamant.* These columns are formed 
of separate blocks of marble, put together 
without any cement. The largest of them are 
in the centre edifice, and are six feet nine 
inches in diameter, and the height, including | 
the capitals, twenty-eight feet eleven inches. 
They are fluted, each pillar having twenty 
channellings, and the dimensions of this edifice 
are one hundred and ninety-four by seventy- 
nine feet. ‘The centre, or nave, is divided into | 
three parts by two ranges of central calstine,| 
each range having seven in number, crowned 
with an architrave, above which are orders of | 
smaller columns, which are supposed to have 
been the support of the roof. Some of these | 
small columns, also, are still standing. The} 
number of external columns forming the entire 
petistile is thirty-six ; that is, six on each front, 
and twelve on each side. ‘The other two-edi- | 
fices have, the one fifty columns, the other 
thirty-four. The smaller is supposed to have | 
been a temple of Ceres; but the other has no 
indications of a place of heathen worship, such 
as altars, cella, &c., and has therefore been 








and judicial administration of the city. These, 
considered as mere architectural ruins, are the 
grandest, and, for their age, the most perfect of 
any thing, perhaps, now in existence. It would 
be in vain if I should attempt to describe them 
with a view of conveying an adequate concep- 
tion of them. ‘Their proportions, their situ- 
ation, their age, the firmness with which even 
now they brave the assaults of time, their his- 
toric associations, their lonely grandeur! But 
why should I mention these things? I cannot 
carry the reader with me in the tide of feeling 
that rushes in upon the actual spectator. Could 
he be led to the spot itself, and there call up all 
the historic associations of the place, then, as 
he gazed, imagination would be quickened into 
action, and would fill these temples with the 
sweet-mouthed Greeks, rehearsing and listen- 
ing to the numbers of Homer; he would see 
the priests officiating at these altars a thousand 
years before the coming of the Great High- 
priest of the Christian church; these pillars 
would be hung round.with garlands, and the 
open. courts would be filled with the heroes and 
sages of olden time; among them is the ad- 
venturous Jason, with his followers ; the wan- 
dering Ulysses ; and, above all, the divine 
Hercules, of whom no one can form an ade- 
quate conception until he has seen him in the 
hall of the Toro Farnese. See, he enters with 
his lion-skin upon his arm, his club in his 
hand, followed by the admiring populace, while 
the divine hero himself looks round upon the 
temples and the people, admiring, in his turn, 
that enterprise and skill which could rear edi- 
fices of such strength and durability, as would 
lose nothing in a. comparison with some of his 
own mighty achievements... This, you say, is 
rhapsody. Well, then, let us return-to real- 
ity. We must acknowledge these to be splen- 
did ruins, but their situation is most uninviting. 
A few wretched inhabitants lodge here, in poor 
dirty dwellings, living upon the liberality of 





* The appearance of the stone is very much like 
cork. There are models of these temples in the mu- 
seum made of cork, which area very good resemblance 
both of the form and of the material. 
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who seem ready to devour you, from whose 
annoyance you can get no relief but by buying 
them off at as good a bargain as you can. It 
is the region of death; the malaria holds its 
court here, and its realm is desolation. We 
earried our own refreshment, and our own water 
even; for here you may not drink, and here 
you can find little to eat except from your own 
stores. Well muy the traveller shun the waters 


| of this neighbourhood ; they turn every thing 


to stone. We brought away, among other pe- 
trifications, a bunch of petrified macaroni, 
which, by a six months’ submersion in the 
waters of the Silarus, had been transformed 
into fravertina, as hard almost as the pillars of 
the temples themselves. ‘The material of these 
temples is undoubtedly the production of these 
waters. We returned to Salerno to lodge, and 
early next morning started back as far as Pom- 
peil, where we spent the day. 


* ts, ie. 


| strangers. Your cicerone is a ragged beggar;}three hundred pieces of silver money in his 
you are surrounded by beggars on every side, | hand. 


In this temple, too, you may see the 
secret staircase, and the passage through which, 
and the position to which, the priests ascended 
when they gave the oracles that were sup- 
posed to come from the god. Italy, it seems, 
commenced and has grown old in holy frauds. 

One street is occupied by shops, the con- 
tents of which were in so good a state of pre- 
servation that the business of each could be 
readily designated. Most of the private build- 
ings’were one story, although some of the best 
houses were two or three stories. ‘The stories 
themselves, however, are low, the lodging 
chambers small, and generally without lights, 
except at the doors. ‘The construction of the 
houses shows how little comfort was found in 
the domestic domicil. ‘The ancient Romans 
lived mostly at the forum and in the public 
places. ‘The best houses were built round 
quadrangular courts, which are paved with 
mosaic work of small pebbles, surrounded with 


Where there is so much to be described as | alcoves, dining and drawing-rooms, chambers, 


is found in the ruins of Pompeii, it is difficult 
to know where to begin, or what order to pur- 
sue. I have determined to relieve myself of 
this_embarrassment, however, by not entering 
into the details of a systematic description, 
and shall content myself with such general and 
particular remarks as will give the reader some 
tolerable idea of this partially-excavated city. 

Pompeii was not buried by lava, but by a 
shower of cinders, ashes, and stones, which 
were thrown from Vesuvius for four successive 
days and nights. In this time the inhabitants 
had time to escape ; and, from the fewness of 
the skeletons found, it has been presumed that 
most of them did escape, carrying with them, 
or recovering afterward by excavation, a large 
portion of their most valuable property.* ‘The 
roofs of their houses, being flat, fell in under 
the accumulated weight, and the whole was so 
completely buried that its exact position was 
not known until accidentally discovered by 
some peasants in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. A little more than one third of the city 
has been excavated, and these excavations have 
been prosecuted by following the direction of 
the streets, of which the Appian Way seems 
to have been the principal thoroughfare. This, 
as well as the other streets, is paved with lava, 
and the channels worn by the wheels are seen 
in the pavement, showing that the wheels of 
the ancient Roman vehicles were about four 
feet apart. The public buildings which have 
been excavated bear an unequal proportion to 
the others, which shows that the excavations 
have been through the most public parts of the 
city. The ruins of their temples, theatres, and 
basilicas are splendid; many of them bear 
marks, however, of being injured by the de- 
structive earthquake which took place sixteen 
years previous to the great eruption that buried 
the city. In one of the temples, the temple of 
Isis, several skeletons were found of priests, 
who appear to have been at their dinner when the 
suffocating tempest buried them alive. Another 
skeleton of a priest was found, with two or 





* Money and plate, however, have been found, as 
well as gems and jewelry. Since I was at Naples, I 
learn that the excavators have discovered a dining set 
of silver plate, embracing, among other things, forty- 
four dining plates in a good state of preservation. 


&e., and generally furnished with a cistern and 
a fountain. The kitchen and the dining-room 
seem to have been the apartments most re- 
garded and best furnished. Here is a hotel, a 
coffee-house also, as it is called, containing a 
marble counter or dresser, in which little cir- 
cular impressions are visible, evidently occa- 
sioned by the cup or glass, and probably 
from medicated liquids, (which were used in 
those days instead of the toddy of the mo- 
derns,) the corrosive qualities of which affected 
the marble. 

- For-some distance before the Appian Way 
enters the city, it is lined by double rows of 
tombs on each side, in which were found urns 
containing ashes and bones. ‘These tombs also 
contained tablets and inscriptions. Just before 
you enter the gate is the villa of Diomedes, 
already alluded to. ‘This seems to have been 
a fine three-story edifice, and elegantly fur- 
nished. This house has numerous apartments, 
and, among others, a court, around which is a 
subterranean corridor, which seems to have 
been a wine-cellar. To this place, it appears, 
the family had retreated for protection, as se- 
venteen skeletons were found here, one of them 
richly ornamented, and supposed to have been 
the wife of Diomedes; near the back door 
were found two skeletons, one with keys, and 
wearing a gold ring, supposed to be Diomedes 
himself ; and near the other were silver vases, 
and a wrapper containing eighty pieces of sil- 
ver money, ten of gold, and some of bronze; 
probably this was the servant bearing away 
these treasures after his master ; both of whom, 
however, were arrested and buried alive. 

But, as I hope enough has been said to give 
some idea of this ancient city as it was, and of 
the awful calamity that overwhelmed it, I will 
refrain from further details. The site is now 
a mile from the sea, although, formerly, the 
water of the harbour washed the walls. 

Curiosity grows impatient under the slow 
operations of the present excavations. We are 
anxious to know what newsdisclosures remain 
to be made in the buried records of this ill- 
omened city. ‘Ihe greatest part of the exca- 
vations wete made under the administration of 
the Bonapartists. Something is still doing, 
however, and as fast as any new discovery is 
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made, the object is not allowed to. be removed 
until visited by one of the royal family, and, 
if adjudged worthy, it is transferred to the 
museum. 

We took some refreshment in one of the 
ancient temples, and, after nearly exhausting 
the day, which we found’ quite too short for. 
our curiosity, we started for Naples, passing 
over in our way the site of Torre del Greco, a| 
town of about eighteen thousand inhabitants, | 
which was buried by an irruption in 1794. 
This irruption burst out from the, western side 
of Vesuvius, and about the middle of the moun- 
tain. From this orifice, which was only five 
miles from Jorre del Greco, the molten con-| 
tents of this immense caldron were poured out | 
in an overwhelming torrent, which buried the} 
town, and invaded the territories of the sea, 
driving it back and taking its place for the 
space of one third of a square mile. 

We stopped,.as we passed, to visit what| 
could be seen of Herculaneum. ©. This city, 
although buried at the same time with Pom- 
peii, was covered by a different material; by 
the lava instead of the cinders. When the| 
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she immediately recognized the moment she! pot Springs at St. Michael's, one of the 
saw it, and even’in the dark, if one or two Anodes. 


leaves were rubbed together. ‘The effect poh OE 
duced by the sight or sound of it was so prompt! Volcanoes are supposed to exist internally, 
and so violent, that in many cases she unhorsed | of which, indeed, the fountains in the valley of 
her rider; and in one case, his foot being en-| F’arnan and other parts of the island are evident 
tangled in the stirrup, she dragged him a con;| Symptoms. ‘This valley is about twenty-five 
siderable way over a stony road. In other} miles north and east of Porto del Gardo, and 
respects, this mare had not the slightest fear of | has on its south east side a small village called 
objects «that would terrify most horses. She | Careuis, or Farnan. On a small elevation, 
regarded not the music of the band, the whist-| about a quarter of a mile square, are a number 
the roaring of the cannon, the | ol hillocks, on which the action of fire is every 
fire of the bivouacs, or the glittering of arms.| Where evident. ‘Ihe' minerals on the spot are 
The confusion and noise of an engagement! pyrites, lava, pumice, marble, and clay of dil- 
made no impression upon her; the sight of no/ ferent colours, ochre, iron-ore, and calcareous 
other white object affected her ; no other sound | earth, mixed with alum and sulphur. Thére 
was regarded; the view or the rustling of pa-| are also a number of boiling fountains, and 
per alone roused her to madness. All possible| many cold springs. The hot springs form 
means were employed to cure her of this extra-| several streams, and in their course they smoke 
ordinary and dangerous aberration, but with-| and emit sulphureous steams; in aealm day, 
out success; and her master was at length | the vapour is seen rising to a great height. The 
compelled to sell her, for his life was in con-| largest of these boiling fountains, called the 
tinual danger. Caldeira, 1s nearly thirty feet in diameter, but 

¢ A mare belonged to the Guard Royal from | its depth is unknown. Its water is scalding 
1816 to 1821.‘ She was perfectly manageable, | hot, and in a constant state of ebullition, emit 


molten lava becomes cooled, it is extremely | and betrayed no antipathy to the human being, | ting a vapour highly sulphureous, and smelling 
hard, and becomes more indurated by ‘time ;| nor to other animals, nor to horses, except they | like burnt gunpowder; its taste communicates 
hence the excavation of Herculaneum is ex-| were of a light gray colour: but the moment) aM acescent pungency, and its sediment is a 
tremely difficult and expensive. There is also|she saw a gray horse she rushed upon it, and | clayey substance of a light blue colour. At a 
another obstruction ; the more modern towns attacked it with the greatest fury. It was the | few yards distance, behind a ridge of lava, and 
of Resina and_Portici are built immediately | same at all times, and every where. She was | at the bottom of a projecting rock, another 
over it; this latter, especially, is a town of all that could be wished on the parade, on the | boiling fountain is called the Forga, or Forge 
some importance, and has a royal palace; and | route, in the ranks, in action, and in the stable; | this is ranked as the second fountain: its sur- 
extensive excavations cannot be madé without | but such was her hatred towards ggay or white | face is seldom visible, from the dense sulpha- 
undermining these towns. -'The first discovery | horses, that it was dangerous to place them in| reous vapour; it boils with great violence, and 


of Herculaneum was at the beginning of the 
last century, by sinking a well; subsequently 
different parts of the city were laid open, the 
buried channel of a river discovered, the temple 
of Jupiter, a forum, various specimens. of sta- 
tuary, &c., and especially a splendid theatre, 
which latter is the only part of the excavations 
now shown, all the others having been filled 
up. We descended to this with torches, and 
examined the corridors, stage, &e. Here were | 
found the two equestrian statues of the Balbi 
in the Museo Borbonico. ‘The depositions 
upon the top of this buried city are from sixty 
to one hundred feet deep. 

It is worthy of remark, that the houses, 
walls, pavements, &c., of both Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, are of lava, so that this must 
have been a volcanic region from remote anti- 
quity; and how many cities have been built 
upon the top of cities through successive pe- 
riods of our world’s existence, none can tell ; 
nor shall we know until these buried gene- 
rations shall burst from their subterranean pri- 
son-houses, to meet the collected millions at 
the great day. 


MONOMANIA IN HORSES. 


The following curious facts are extracted 
from a paper by Professor Rodet, in ** The 
Veterinarian,’ a sensible monthly publica- 
tion :— 

“ In 1806, during the campaign of Auster- 
litz, a Piedmontese officer possessed a beauti- 
ful, and, in other respects, a most serviceable 
mare, but which one peculiarity rendered at 
times exceedingly dangerous for the saddle. 
She had a decided aversion to paper, which 


the same stable with her, at whatever distance. | sends forth a great noise, throwing up quan- 
If she once cauglit a glimpse of one, whether | tities of a fine glutinous blue clay mixed with 
horse or mare, she rested not until she had| vapour, which is scattered about, and observed 
thrown her rider, or broken her halter, and | to encrust the rock und other neighbouring ob- 
then she rushed on it with the greatest fury, | jects. ‘These are the principal: fountains, but 
and bit it in a thousand places. She generally, | there are several others; and vapour is seen 
however, seized the animal by the head or by | issuing out of the crevices of rocks in many 
the throat, and held it so fast that she would! places. By applying the ear to some of the 
suffocate it if it were not promptly released | fissures, the noise of boiling water is distinctly 
from her bite. | heard; and.from others the water is at inter- 

‘As she grew old (for she was eighteen | Vals squirted out, scalding those who may un- 
years old in 1821) this mania was not quite; warily approach too near. The temperature 
removed, but it was somewhat weakened.  No| of these fountains is not uniform: some are as 
other body of a white colour appeared to make | high as boiling heat, others more moderate, and 
the least impression on her. |sonre very cold; the appearance of the water 

‘* A mare, belonging to the fifth squadron of} in some is limpid and transparent, in others 
hussars, feared on the contrary, all white inan-| turbid, of a white or reddish hue, all generally 
imate objects—such as white mantles or coats, | depositing a red or blue clayey substance. 
even the sleeves of shirts and chemises too| Crystals of alum and sulphur are here found in 
much’displayed, and particularly white plumes. | abundance, some of them beautiful and cu- 


When any of these white bodies, and especially | 
in motion, were suddenly perceived, if they 
were of any magnitude, and their motion was 
rapid, she was in a dreadful fright, and strove 
to escape; but if they were of no great size, 
and moved more gently, she rushed furiously up- 
on them, struck at them with her fore-feet, and 
endeavoured to tear them with her teeth. No 
other colours produced the slightest effect upon 
her, nor did the dettisicipsn, hnitiadihe sudden, 
of white horses or dogs of the same colour ; 
but if a white plume waved, or a white sheet 
of paper floated by her, 
ungovernable. 

“These three cases of singular and _par- 
ticular aversion, possess, in my mind, all the 
characters of true monomania.” 


her fear or rage was | 


rious : and when the vapour issues and exudes 
from the chinks and fissures of the rock, some 
of the crystals are from oue fo two inches long. 
A small river runs through this valley, and on 
its edge in several places there are hot springs, 
with at times a perceptible ebullition in the 
middle of the stream from these springs. This 
river deposits an ochrey sediment on the stones 
and pebbles of its bed; in some places the 
sediment is of a green colour, not unlike mar- 
tial vitriol ; and the bushes on the banks. are 
encrusted over with sulphur and ulum. The 
taste of these waters varies. In somé, it is 





that of a strong impregnation. of the vitriolic 
acid, in others of the carbonic ; in others, the 
taste is aluminous or ferruginous, while others 
again are perfectly insipid. The country-peo- 
| Ple in cooking save fuel by these fountains. 
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on application to George W. ‘Taylor, at his 
office, or will be forwarded by mail to the ad- 
dress of applicants. 


9th mo. 1841. 


They place their culinary utensils over the hot| of merciless and murderous revenge. But hav- 
springs, or upon some of the steaming crevices; | ing no relish for such heart-sickening details, 
and their cattle by instinct or experience ap-|we have not been in the habit of giving place 
proach these places to clear themselves of ver-|to them in our columns, _ From recent state- 
min, by standing in the sulphureous steam.-—| ments, however, in the publié prints, it seems 
From the Journal of the Geographical Society, | not improbable, that the poor natives, after be- 
‘ol. 1V., Part-II. ing hunted as so many wild beasts, and driven 
“ees from one hiding place to another in the fast- 
—_— nesses of the swamps and everglades, will at 
Pride of a Cow.—A gorrespondent informs | length be compelled to relinquish their cherish- 
us that, while on a visit at the country-house|ed possessions in exchange for a wilderness 
of a lady, it one day happened that they were | country west of the Mississippi. Whether this 
passing the cow-house just at the time when expectation will be realised, and this cruel and 
the dairy-maid was driving home the cows to| disgraceful warfare will be speedily brought to 
be milked. They all passed in quietly enough, | a close, time will show; but we were struck 
with the exception of one, which stood lowing | With one short paragraph which we shall copy, 
at the door, and resisted every ‘effort of the|as from it some knowledge may be inferred, 
dairy-maid to induce her to enter. When the| both as to the lavish waste of the public money, 
maid was interrogated as to the cause of this|and the more melancholy waste of human life 
obstinacy, she attributed it to pride ; and, when | incident to the disastrous conflict. 
surprise was expressed at this, she explained| ‘‘ St. Augustine, Jugust 20th.—The ex- 
that, whenever any other of the cows happened | pedition into the -everglades returned on the 
to get in before her, this particular cow would | 13th. No Indians were seen. _ ‘Three canoes 
seem quite affronted, and would not enter at| anda small‘cernfield were burned. ‘The expe- 
all, unless the others were turned out again, and | dition was absent 14 days. - About thirty men 
she had an opportunity of walking in before | were taken sick and disabled, from fatigue and 
them: This statement having excited curiosity, | hot weather.” —Herald. 
and a wish {fo ascertain its accuracy, the maid| An expedition of fourteen days to burn three 
was desired to redouble her exertions to induce | canoes and a small cornfield! !!—How many 
the cow to enter; on which she chased the|of the thirty men taken sick and disabled, died 
animal through every corner of the yard, but|in consequence, does not.appear. Alas! how 
without success, until she at last desisted from | different would have been the result, if true to 
want. of breath, declaring that there was no/|the character of a Christian nation, we had 
other remedy than to turn out the other cows. | acted up in the case to Christian principles. 
She was then permitted to make the experi- 
ment; and no sooner were the others driven 
out than in walked the gratified cow, with -a 
stately air, her more humble-minded com- 
panions following meekly in her train. 





























SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Elizebeth and Ann Tatum have resumed 
their School for Girls in the school rooms at- 
tached to Friends’ Meeting-house, on ‘Twelfth 
street, between Market and Chesnut streets, 
where instruction will be given in the usual 
branches of an English education. 

The rooms are commodious, airy and plea- 
sant. ‘The entrance is from Clover street. 

Price of tuition.—Four dollars per quarter of 
twelve weeks, for small children, and six for 
those further advanced. 

Cards, slates and reading books provided at 
the additional charge of twenty-five cents per 
quarter. Other books and stationery furnished 
at the usual store prices. 

The customary charge for fuel. 

A class of small,boys will be admitted. 

Application may be made at the school 
rooms, or at the residence of the teachers, No. 
260 Cherry street, opposite Jacoby street. 

Philadelphia, 8th month 25th, 1841. 

References— 
Linpzey Nicuouson, No. 24 south 12th st. 
‘Tuomas Kimper, No. 374 Arch st. 
Hannan Wuiratt, corner of Race and Frank- 
lin streets. 
Buaxey Suarpwess, No. 253 Pine st. 
Henry Corr, No. 102 south Fourth st. 
Dr. R. M. Huston, No. 1 Girard st. 
Dr. J. Pancoast, No: 300 Chesnut st. 
Henry Trotn, No. 36 Girard st. 




































Additional interest is conferred on the volume 
of Letters of Early Friends, from which we 
have repeatedly inserted extracts, by means of 
fac similes being given of the signatures of 
several of those distinguished worthies. ‘This 
is the case as respects a letter from Robert Bar- 
clay included in our extracts of last week, in 
which the initial of Robert is formed by a turn 
of the stroke in forming the B in Barclay, 
which mislead our compositor. ‘The signature 
is R. Barclay. 


SELECT SCHOOLS. 


The Boys’ School in the new building on 
Cherry, between Eighth and Ninth streets, 
and Girls’ School on James’ street, will open 
on Second day next, the 30th instant. 


8th mo. 28th. 


Religion respects our relation to God ; morals, 
our relation to one another. Hence, whatever 
we do, which invades the just rights of another, 
is immoral; and as the safety and sacredness 
of these rights is indispensable to liberty, liber- 
ty cannot exist. without the morality which 
respects and guards them. The virtue of the 
people is the basis of free government, only 
because that virtue teaches them forbearance 
and moderation ; a proper respect for their 
own duties, and for the rights of others. ‘The 
liberty which secures all the rights of the 
social state, is liberty enough; the licence 
which seeks for more, is but the spirit of 
despotism in the form of freedom.—Judge 
Upshur’s Discourse. 


AGENCY. , 

At the kind suggestion of several subscribers, 
Elisha Stubbs, of Jacksonburgh, Butler county, 
Ohio, is appointed agent for “ ‘The Friend,” 
instead of our late, esteemed friend, ‘Thomas 
Talbert, deceased, whose kind exertions on 
behalf of this journal, and punctual attention 
to collecting and forwarding’ subscriptions as 
they became due, is gratefully remembered. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are-to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey ‘Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street. John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No.°286 Filbert street. 


7 mo. 20th, 1841. 


Maraiep, on Third day, the 3ist ult. at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, on Sixth street, Philadelphia, Tuomas 
B. Gouin, of Newport, Rhode Island, to Marra 8., 
daughter of the late James Ecroyd. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
The semi-annual examination will commence 
on Fifth day, the 9th instant, and terminate on 
the third day following. Parents and others 
interested are invited to attend. 
9 mo, 4, 1841. 
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We glance from time to time at the accounts 
as they appear in the newspapers, relative to 
the more than ‘seven years war’” which has 
been carried on between the United States and 
the southern or Florida Indians—the miserable 
remnants of the Creek, Cherokee, and Semi- 
nole tribes :—a war on the one hand, of exter- 
mination, prosecuted at an immense expendi- 
ture of treasure and of human life, and, on the 
other of fierce desperation, prompting to deeds 


The winter term of ‘Haverrorp Scnoo. 
will commence on Fourth day, the 13th of 
Tenth month next. Application fot admission 
to be made to John Gummere, superintendent 
at the school, if by letter, addressed to “* West 
Haverford, Delaware county, Pa.” The 
charge for board and tuition is 200 dollars per 
annum. 

Copies of the last annual report may be had 


Diep, on the 18th ultimo, at his residence in Preble 
county, Ohio, Tuomas Tatsert, an elder, and member 
of Elk Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged seventy-one 
years, eight months, and twenty days. 
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Letters of Early Friends; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the period of George Fox’s 
decease. 


(Contiuued from page 382.) 
Francis Howe. To Marcaret. Fenn. 
[Cork,] endorsed 1655. 


At Kingsale, a great port town, Major 
Stoding, the governor of the fort is loving ; I 
have been much there, but he is full of corrupt 
knowledge ; all his soldiers, and some of the 
town will hear: but we’preach the cross, and 
them that cannot own us there, we lay no hand 
on. At Bandon, a great market town, there 
are not many, but they are precious : one Cor- 
net Cook and his wife, the most eminent house 
in the town, they are of the true seed: she was 
a Baptist, and they cast her out for heresy, as 
they say; a noble woman she is.* 

There are arrived at Dublin, seven Friends 
out of England, two from London gallant 





women, and some other I know not;-.four of 





them are gone towards the North. 
Francis Howe. 


rere eee LC LL LIL 


Since I wrote, a company of priests have | 


gone up and procured a warrant or an order 
from Dublin, and sent it to the governor of 
Kingsale, and another to Colonel Phayre, go- 
vernor-of Cork; and they sent down divers 
questions to ask me. ‘The order was general, 
to take up all Quakers, and send them to Dub- 
lin, which is 120 miles off; I was at Kingsale, 
at one of the governor’s houses, when it came: 
and the governor of Cork sent a letter pri- 
vately [for me] to come thither. I am at this 
city at present: but none I think will meddle, 
unto whom the commission was sent. Major 
Stoding is turned out of commission of the 
peace upon this account; and it is like they 
will do so with Colonel Phayre : but he is noble, 
and saith, more is done by the Quakers, than 
all the priests in the county have done a hun- 
dred years. And now many are moved duily 
to bear witness against the priests: the work 
of the Lord is great,—glory to Him for ever! 
E. Fletcher is here.—E. B. I have not heard 
of these six weeks, I hear they imprison all at 
Dublin. James Lancaster, R. Hicoke, E. 
Morgan, R. Ward, and two of Dublin Friend 
are in prison at Dublin.t 





[From the original.} 





* Rutty in his History of Friends in Ireland (p. 84 
-5.) informs us, that Edward Cook of this place was 
“aman of great parts, a cornet of horse in Oliver 
Cromwell’s own troop,”—“ he embraced the Truth 
with his whole heart ; and retained it,—was given up 


to serve the Lord, and lived and walked under, the |, 


cross of Christ Jesus, in great self-denial to the world, 
and the glory and greatness of it, to his dying day: he 
laid down his head in peace with God, and sweet unity 
with true-hearted Friends.” 

+In Thurlow’s State Papers, (vol. iv. p. 508,) is 
preserved a letter to Secretary Thurlow, from Henry 



















love. 


shall never die. 
shall I write, but thus much in haste. 
shall we stand in the’counsel of our God, to be 


Epwarp Burroven anp Francis Howeitt 
To Georce Fox. 


Lancaster, Ist month {3rd mo.] [1656 (?)]. 


Dearly beloved, It is now three weeks 
and some days since we were taken prisoners 
in the city of Cork, by the High Sheriff of the 
county, by order of the Council-and chief ruler 
in Lreland: it was dated at Dublin, expressly 
for us two. to be brought by some guards and 
convoys before the Council at Dublin; which 
was done accordingly. Great service we had 
in our journey, about 130- miles. We came 
prisoners to Dublin, and were severally exam- 
ined before Hen: Cro. [ Henry Cromwell } and 
his Council, but nothing charged against | us, | 
and only vain questions propounded ; and 
mighty was the power of the Lord with us to 
the confounding of our enemies. That night 
we were committed to prison at the Sergeant- 





Tuomas Loe To Georoe Fox. 
The North of Ireland, 17th of 6th mo. 1660. 


Dear and Most Honourable—Thine with 
much joy I received; and “things here are at 
present pretty cool. I am now in the north, 
where all is quiet and still, and meetings en- 
large daily. -I came lately out of the west, 
from Cork, Bandon, Limerick, and those parts, 
where persecution hath been greater since 
these changes [ political (?)]; prisons daily 
attending us, haling out of their towns, and 
breaking meetings, and blows and threats, and 
many other sufferings, Friends have sustained 
by them. Whole meetings have been carried 
to prison in several places; at Limerick they 
have kept Friends near four weeks together, 
and at Dublin the greatest part of 4 quarter of 
a year, and at Cork they have several times 
done the same: I was there a little while since 


at-Arms his house; where we had a large} a a monthly meeting, and near the end of our 


chamber, and none was hindered to come to | 


us. We sent forth many papers, and gave a 
haling to all the priests in the city, to give us 
a public meeting, but they answered us not. 
Six days we were in prison there, till the Coun? 
cil made an order to the mayor of the city, that 
he should with speed send us for England; 


which was done accordingly, to the grief of 
our spirits; who [ were to be] so far separated 
from the dear babes, which aré begotten in that 


nation, unto whom our souls wish grace and 
The 2d of this month we arrived at 
Chester, where we stayed one night, and heard 


of a meeting at Preston, to which we made 
haste, much desiring to be there; which also 
was brought to pass by the hand of our God. 
Lane meeting | was to the great advantage of 


ruth ; and contrary to expectation or thought, 
J. Audiand, Alex. 
brought together. 
north. 


Truly great service for the Lord we had in 


Ireland for near seven months ; the particulars 
would be very large; but in short, there is a 
precious work begun, and a seed sown, which 
More largely at another time 
‘Truly 








[ word not clear | inhis service, which we 
are wholly given up to do. 
Frs. H.’s dear wife, we hear, is departed this 
world, which will be a little hinderance to him 
at present, as to settle his children and the like ; 
but truly he is wholly given up to do our 
Father’s will, through great and many trials 
and dangers and sufferings. 
I am thy dear, 





E. B. 


F. H. 
[From the original, in E. B.’s hand apparently.] 





reputation in the County of Cork; their meetings be- 
ing frequently ee 
lis, and most of the chi 


Parker (?)]| and we were 
e are now going into the 


Colonel Phaier, Major Wal- 
officers thereabouts. Some 


meeting they came with a guard of soldiers, and 
earried away all the men Friends to prison. 
And so about Waterford they had done the 
same, and almost in-all parts of the nation ; 
many sharp trials Friends have had by them. 
Things are generally well with Friends, and 
meetings fresh and living; a blessed presence 
is among them, and they are well got over 
their sufferings, and in wisdom have been well 
preserved in their several meetings. I do be- 
lieve many of them are freely given up to suf- 
fer all things for the Truth’s sake. Here is 
some increase lately, several are convinced 
since these revolutions [in government (?)]: 
about the middle of the nation there is a meet- 
ing of near forty, and most convinced lately; at 
this time things are a little quieter, | know of 
none in prison but what are in for tithes. As 
to my own particular, dear G. F., 1 am well; 
and the Lord’s blessings and pure presence are 
with me in my labours. It is yet on me to ata 
in this nation, and the thing hath oft run through 
me—thou must travel through this storm with 
Friends here. I am truly and wholly given up- 
into the will of God, and am content to suffer 
and endure all things for the Lord’s sake. 
Abundance of threats in divers places are 
uttered against me, and they have had me in 
prison divers times; but way hath been made 
for my release in some short time. 

Tuomas Loz.* 





* This Friend, who has been called “ the apostle of 
Ireland,” from his early and zealous labours in that 
land, “ was a man of an excellent gift, sound, clear, 
and powerful in his ministry, elegant in speech, sharp 
and quick in his understanding; and his testimony 
was very convincing. It was through his ministry that 
William Penn became convinced: W. P. having a 
considerable estate of his father’s in Lreland commit- 
ted to his care, which occasioned his coming to the 
country; and being informed.that Thomas Loe was to 
be at a meeting in Cork, he went to meet him. T. Loe 
began his declaration with these memorable words : 
‘There is a faith that overcomes the world, and there 










of our soldiers have been perverted by them, and 


Cromwell, the Governor of Ireland, dated about this amongst “the rest, his Highness’s Cornet to his own 


is a faith that is overcome by the world :’ upon which 
period; from which the following extract is taken. 


subject he enlarged with great clearness and energy ; 


t i fessed ¢ j “ . ; ; 
Henry Cromwell was the second son of the Protector ; dle oP kiemealo® i. ae hors ee : a and oy the living and powerful testimony of this man, 
and is reported to have “ governed Ireland with such a February 6th, 1655—1656. ‘Way: | (which had made. some impression apon W. P.’s spirit 
mixture of firmness, discretion, and tolerant indul- 1 


ten years before,) he was now thoroughly convinced ; 
and afterwards constantly attended the meetings of the 
people called Quakers, even through the heat of per- 
secution.”—Rutty’s History of Friends in Ireland, P. 
112. T. Loe died im London, (as our Registers state,) 
“the 6th of 8th mo. 1668, at Edward Mann's, a hosier, 
within Bishopsgate :” he is described as of Oxford. 


Secretary Thurlow writes in reply: “ I thank your 
Lordship for your's of the 6th instant; that was the 
first that mentionéd any thing of the Quakers in Ire- 
land. They are a people who are much grown here 
in numbers.”— February 12th, 1655—1656. 


(6) Doubtless, Edward Cook, (before mentioned.) 


gence in religion, that the Irish people, if not con- 
tented, were at least quiet.""(a) ' 

In this ietter, he informs Secretary Thurlow, in 
London, that “ the Quakers begin to grow in some 


(@) Mackintosh’s History of England, 1657. 
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Wiutiiam Epmonson ro Marcaret FEux. 
Mary boro’, 2nd of 6th mo. [8th mo.} 1661. 


M. F. As concerning Friends here, I 
hear of many in prison at Waterford ; at Cork 
and Limberick [Limerick] many Friends are 
fined in great sums of money, for meeting. I 
hear that Friends in the north have their liberty. 
We ure six of our meeting prisoners, ‘and fined 
for meeting : it is well with Friends here—the 
Lord’s presence is with us, and his power fresh 
amongst us, whereby we have strength to bear 
all. My dear love is to thy children and to 
Friends there. : 

Thy brother. in my measure, 


Wut Epmonpson. 





A Testimony from the Monthly Meeting of 
Hartshaw, in the county of Lancaster, con- 
cerning William Taylor, of Manchester. 


From Co lections of Testimonies, 1760. 


He was descended of believing parents, near 
Old Meldrum, in Aberdeenshire, in Scotland ; 
from whence, about the twenty-first year of his 
age, he removed to Stonehivé, near Urie, where 
he resided a few years; during which time he 
appeared in a public testimony, which was 
acceptable to Friends, as appeared by the. re- 
commendation given by them‘to this monthly 
meeting, when he came to settle amongst us ; 
and-as he advanced in the improvement of his 
gift, he was concerned to visit Friends in his 
native country several times, in Ireland once, 
and likewise some parts of this nation, we hope 
to his own peace, and the advantage of those 
among whom he laboured. We esteemed him 
an honest and faithful minister; his life and 
conversation were in a good degree blameless 
and inoffensive. He was, when at home, dili- 
gent in his business, that he might not make 
the gospel chargeable; and exemplary in the 
attendance of meetings, and often therein gave 


- exhortations to. the comfort and edification of 


Friends. 

‘During his last illness, which continued 
some weeks, he was conducted with much 
patience and resignation to the divine will, 
though his bodily pain was great. And from 
the aboundings of divine love, which often filled 
his soul, he was concerned fervently to advise 
many of those who visited him, to maintain the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace; and, 
to avoid an inordinate, or over anxious, pursuit 
of worldly things, that they might be preserved 
to his glory ; with many other lively exhort- 
ations at several times. And not long before 
his death, signified his great satisfaction, under 
a sense of the divine presence and favour ; and 
said, he had seen clearly, and would have it 
known, that the true ministers of God must 
not seek or desire any gifts, rewards, or honour 
from men, nor any thing in liéu thereof; but 
in true humility wait in the pure fear of God, 
and under the exercise, of their gifts, if ever 
they obtained his approbation. He signified 
likewise his satisfaction, in having done his 
day’s work, and that his peace was sure in the 
Lord; in which comfortable assurance, he 
quietly departed this life the third, and was 
decently buried in Friends’ burying-ground in 
Manchester, the 6th day of the first month, 


|1749, the solemnity being evidently favoured degree of submissiow and patience, as I have 


with that Divine presence which had been his | desired to do; and am afraid it should unhinge 
strength in the time of health, and comfort in |.my thoughts from looking so-stedfastly to the 
the decline of life, to the solid satisfaction of|divine.object, as | hope I have done of late. It 
many ptesent, and succour of his nearest] is a fine thing for those that are young, to re- 
Friends. Aged thirty-eight, a minister-sixteen|member their Creator in the days of their 


years, 


“in account of some expressions and advice 
given by William Taylor aforesaid, not | 
long before his death, viz :— 


One evening, several Friends being come to 
visit him, he said, “ Some of them had seen 
him very weak at times, but never so much 
reduced as then ; that, considering his present 
situation, he could not but say, it had seemed 
desirable to have continued a few years in the 
world, but was now ready to think his time 
would not be long.”” He was going to say 
something further, but was interrupted by the 
entrance of more company. 

The next evening, several Friends being 
again sitting by him, he expressed his gladness 
and satisfaction in their company, and that he 
was never more united in love to his Friends 
than at present; he sometimes thought he had 
a new heart given him to love them ; and said, 
‘‘ As I had it on miy mind to express last eve- 
ning: I have seen there is a vanity which 
vexeth the soul, that more or less lurketh about 
most of us, even about well-minded people, 
which in the time of health and strength would 
boast itself, and be thought well of by others ; 
but when the hand of God is upon us in afflic- 
tion of body, we see it to be chaff, that must be 
winnowed away, before we can be fitted for 
that pure rest: for, oh! Friends, it is a pure 
holy rest; and none but purified and refined 
souls can ever be admitted to enter into it. It 
hath of late been a searching time to me; I 
have had to recollect some passages of my life, 
which have long been unthought of, but they 
have.now been searched ott, and brought to 
judgment: for, oh! I have seen so much of the 
purity of that rest, that I have often been afraid 
of late, lest I should not be enough refined to 
obtain an admittance into it; and have earnestly 
desired, that nothing might remain, but what 
might bear the Divine hand in judgment: and 
though I have been preserved in a good degree 
of sincerity, aecording to my measure, so that 
I have nothing to charge myself with on that 
account; yet I know and see all this is nothin; 
to trust in, nothing but divine mercy; and 
see clearly the great need I have of a Mediator, 
in whom I ‘havea comfortable hope: to look 
upon the separation of soul and body by death, 
seems a dark shady thing: I have often re- 
membered those expressions of David: ‘ though 


youth) before the evil day come, and the time 


‘in which the soul knows no pleasure : the evil 
\day, I take to be the time of affliction or pain 


of body; health and prosperous tircumstances 
in life, seem like days of sun-shine, Wherein 
we are too apt not properly to consider our lat- 
ter end; but a day will come, when all will 
find the world to be a cheat, a mere shadow, 
a delusion, and not to be trusted in, or relied 
upon. ; 

‘* T remember the last time I had any concern 
to speak in a public meeting, I had to mention 
this ‘expression, which was then very much 
illustrated in my view: ‘the righteous hath hope 
in his death ;’ little apprehending, at that time, 
it would so soon be my lot, to think so much 
‘about it; however, I find it to be a comfortable 
truth. I have’ laboured, I think I may say, 
honestly amongst my Friends in this meeting, 
according to the understanding given; and can 
truly say, with one formerly, I have coveted no 
man’s silver or gold, but, if possible, that I 
might be instrumental to gather souls to God.”’ 

At another time, he said, ‘* Our. worthy 
Friends might well recommend it, that all 
might endeavour to keep the true unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace ; and we who some- 
times are concerned to advise others, what need 
have we to be careful to maintain this pure 
unity, and to be watchful lest any thing of self 
get up, that would appear something, and be 
thought well of by man, and would boast itself, 
and be thought to exceed others? If this be 
given way to, it will consequently lead to in- 
sinuate things to hurt and lessen the service of 
others. All this I have seen to be’ mere chaff 
that must be winnowed away, if ever we be 
approved of by the Almighty. 

“‘T have of late been very much united in 
love to my Friends, and have looked with 
great compassion and tenderness towards those 
who have been drawn aside; and earnestly 
desire that those, who are concerned to labour 
with-such, may do it in the spirit of love and 
tenderness, which only can gain upon them, in 
order that they may be restored into the unity 
of .the body, wherein is received that nourish- 
ment which preserves alive the members 
thereof; and that none may look at the weak- 
ness of others, with an eye that would seek 
and fish for faults. I have seen so much of my 
own weakness, and the great need I have had 
of the compassionate regard of the Almighty, 


I walk through the valley of the shadow of|that I have been, induced to look with great 


death, I will fear no evil :’ death seems a gloom 

thing to human nature, which is ready to shrin 

at the prospect of it; but oh! the hope that 
David had is a fine thing : if the guardian angel 
of his presence do but conduct us through it, 
all will be well; and this I think I may ‘say, I 
have a fixed and comfortable hope in. I have 
no certain sense, whether I shall at this time 
be removed or not; that I leave to Infinite Wis- 
dom, and hope -I can truly say, I am entirely 
resigned to the divine will. My greatest con- 


cern on my own account is, lest I should not 
bear the sharpness of my pain with such.a 


pity and tenderness, even’ towatds trans 
sors; and, I believe, if we be truly sensible of 
our own weakness, it will lead us to look after 
this manner one towards another; and if we 
hear or: observe little faults, we shall not de- 
light to expose or aggravate them, but rather 
seek: to help and watch over one another for 
good. , 

*‘] have often observed with grief, and so 
have some of you, the great loss which our 
Society hath suffered, by a too anxious pursuit, 
and grasping after the world and the things of 
it, in many, in order to appear great, and that 
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their posterity might have large possessions. |look upon it in such a light, as to prefer what} cat@jamd concern of his wife and brother for 


Some who have even tasted of the love of Ged, | I know and see to be my greatest interest.” 
by suffering their minds to be ensnared and 








him? he said, ** Your care for me is quite com- 


At another time he said, ** I have of late seen | plete; you have sympathized with me and 


entangled, have insensibly lost ground in reli-| more clearly than ever, the advantage and ex- | borne partof my burthen; you can do no more; 
gion, and gone on, by degrees, till they have|cellency of dwelling in true love and unity ; | and I fully believe you will be rewarded when 


almost lost the relish of it. I very much de-} that pure unity of the Spirit, the bond of peace : 
sire that this may never be the uuhappy cir-|oh! Friends, endeavour to keep in it, and out 
cumstance of any of us; for we have tasted of| of that which would divide in Jacob, and seat- 
this divine sweetness, and it has at times been | ter in Israel ; and then Satan, with all his craft, 
far more precious than any of these fading tran-| can never sap the foundation, but it will stand 
sitory things.” : __ } for ever. : 

And having been still for some time, he said,|_  ** ‘Though it hath of late been a trying and 
‘In the Lord's presence there is quiet indeed! | searching time to me, it hath been the most 
I could scarcely have thought, that such a fore-| profitable time of all my life: and I fully be- 
taste of divine favour could have been enjoyed| lieve a time is «.pproaching that will try the 
whilst in these bodies, and I could have been| foundations of men; and it is well for those 
glad to have gone in it; but not my will, but! who are prepared to stand through it; but much 
thine,.O Lord, be done.” more happy those, who may be landed safe 

At another time he said, * I have often con-| before that time overtake them. I do not only 
sidered the great advantage that those*have had, | think so, because several of our Friends have 
who have been religiously educated in our} been concerned to mention it, but from a full 
Society; and happy will it be for such, who} persuasion and fixed evidence of it in my own 
make a right use of it. Manyand great favours! mind.” 
we receive, by the ministry of those whom| Taking leave of a particular friend, he said, 
Divine Providence hath qualified to labour | ** We have been long acquainted ; and I know 
amongst us; and, in a particular manner, we in| thou hast been favoured with the experience of 
this meeting have been eminently favoured of | the love of God, and hast been a good example 
late ; notwithstanding which, if any,should be|to thy family. I wish thou mayst still en- 
satisfied with hearing and professing, and with| deavour to live near truth; feel after the virtue 
having the name of religion, and appearing} of it more and more in thy own heart, and then 
orderly amongst men, and “yet be strangers to! thou’lt be concerned to bring up thy children in 
the life and virtue thereof in their own hearts, | the fear of God, and that they may have por- 
they will find themselves miserably disappoint-| tions in the truth, which will far exceed all the 
ed at last. Oh! it is a fine thing to have reli-| great things in this vain world.” 
gion so near us, as to have our hearts rooted! He said to his wife, who he saw very sor- 
‘and grounded in thé fear of God: I have, | rowful, “* My dear, moderate thy grief on my 
through mercy, found the comfort and advan-| account; let us not murmur at the cup that is 
tage of it, in this time of bodily affliction: it| handed to us; but remember him to whom it 
hath administered more relief than all my} was given for our sakes: to him it was ad- 


Friends could do. What could it avail me 
now, if I had a house full of silver or gold to 
look at? It could not afford.the least degree of 
that comfort and peace of mind I now enjoy. 
I have many times thought that I am more at 
liberty, and my mind more composed and easy 
to leave the world, than if I had a great deal in 
it. I have wanted nothing, but have.had every 
thing necessary and suitable for me, and am 
much more free from cumber than if I had 
abundance to leave behind me. 

‘* When I have at times, for some days past, 
been concerned to speak a little to my Friends, 
by way of advice, I have been much refreshed 
both in body and mind. It seems to alleviate 
my pain and affliction of body; and if it please 
Divine’ Providence to number me to my grave, 
nothing seems to lay in my way; I have no- 
thing but peace of mind, and doubt not but his 
merciful care will be extended, and be my con- 
ductor through the shadowy prospect of death ; 
and I havea fixed hope, that Divine Goodness 
will visit this meeting in an extraordinary man- 
ner. And though there may be some whose 
views are much confined; and their pursuits 
strongly after the things of this life; a time 
will come when such will be shaken, and have 
a clear sight of the vanity and emptiness of the 
world, which is really a cheat and a delusion, 
a shadow, and not worth grasping after, nor to 
be relied upon. I know it is necessary and 


ministered with great scorn and derision, but to 
us in great mercy.” 

At another time he said, ‘* My dear; do not 
grieve so much for me; I have obtained the 
utmost wishes that ever I had, with regard to 
any prospect of happiness in this life, by 
having thy company; and though it hath been 
but a short time, it hath tended, in degrée, to 
prepare me for my latter end: 1 am quite easy 
to resign my spirit to him who gave it: ‘Thou 
would’st have had much more cause of sorrow, 
if thou hadst been joined to one who, in the 
same situation, had been weighed down with 
horror and guilt of conscience. - Sorrow not 
for me, I shall soon be centered into that rest 
which good Abraham long ago entered into, as 
a reward of his faithfulness. What! though 
these poor mouldering bodies must be dissolved 
and returned to their original dust, there is a 
glorious assembly of the spirits of just men 
made perfect, even the church of the first-born, 
which I am going to join, and which all re- 
deemed souls must join, when they quit these 
tabernacles of clay; then all sorrow and tears 
will be wiped away, and uninterrupted rest and 
tranquillity will be their portion for ever ; even 
the portion of all those who resign themselves 
in faith, body, soul and spirit, to their great 
Creator: then there is no will, no desire, either 
of life or death, but an entire submission to the 
divine will. They dare not desire to live a 


lawful to provide for the accommodation of} year, a month, or a day, longer than he sees 
these bodies for a little time; and if I recover, | meet; neither to die before his time.” 


it will be my care; but I hope I shall always 


At several times he acknowledged the great 


I am gone: it will, like the prayers and alms- 
deeds of Cornelius, go up as a memorial before 
Almighty God.” 

At another time he said, ‘“‘ Thou art, my 
dear, exceeding near to me; so near J cannot 
express it. I never loved thee more than now, 
and I fully believe, if I am taken away, the 
Lord will bless and comfort thee, beyond what 
I could do for thee if I live; therefore en- 
deavour to resign me entirely to the divine dis- 
posal. We must be parted some time, and | 
can never leave thee with less incumbrance 
than at present. If nature must sometimes 
have a little vent by sorrow, take care to 
moderate it, so-as not to offend Divine Provi- 
dence, nor hurt thy health: he will, I trust, 
help and support thee beyond what thou canst 
now see. I once “thought it had been scarce 
possible for me to have been so easy to part 
with thee so soon ; but divine merey is great to 
me. I am as happy as thou canst wish me, and 
far more so than I have deserved. When thou 
hast any sensible interest with Divine Good- 
ness, join my spirit in prayer, that he may be 
pleased to ease my pain of body, or renew and 
strengthen my patience to bear it his time, 
without repining ; and also that he may be with 
me to the last, and favour me with an easy pas- 
sage.” 

Not long before his death, having been very 
still for some time, he expressed the great satis- 
faction that he had, in a sense of the divine 
presence and favour, and said, he wanted his 
brother; who, being called, he said, * I have 
lain with great satisfaction, even as if upon a 
bed of roses; and though I have great pain of 
body, it has been chained down, and | have 
seen beyond all pain., I have had a view of 
the tree of life, that stands in the midst of the 
paradise of God; and have seen how far that 
satisfaction exceeds all sensual pleasures. It 
is likely I shall die soon, and if I do, I hope I 
shall die well. Ihave seen clearly, and would 
have it to be known, that the true ministers of 
God must not st : 23 
or honour from men,*nor any thing 
thereof; but, in true humility, wait in the pure 
fear of God, and under the exercise of his gift, 
if ever they obtain his approbation : I would 
have this to be known, and that is all.” 

After which he continued about two days ; 
and though his pain was great, he was pre- 
served in much patience and resignation to the 
divine will: and the last words he was heard 
to speak, were, It is now over; I am just going. 
Farewell, my dear love, the Lord bless thee, 
and be with me now. 

Some Friends being called in, he continued 
about half an hour, and departed very quiétly. 


New Scientific Discovery.—A friend on 
board the U.S. Sots Constellation, mentions 
that the views of Lacaille relative to the shape 
of the earth, have been confirmed by the obser- 
vations of the Royal Engineers. He says :— 
‘We grow wiser every day. We know that 
the earth is not round, but a spheroid; if the 





results of the present measurement of@ meri- 
dian turn out as is expected, they will go to 
prove that the earth is not a perfect spheroid, 
but that there is a difference in the figure of the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres.  La- 
a caille measured the are of a meridian in France, 
AS and also at the Cape of Good Hope, and found 
6 that the length of a degree was as great in lati- 
:* tude 33 deg. south, as in 45 deg. north. As 

a Lacaille’s measurements were not conducted 
with much accuracy, the discrepancy was re- 
ferred to the error of the observer. ‘The recent 
measurement, which was conducted with great 
precision, on the same ground which Lacaille 
measured, has thus far gone to prove the for- 
mer measurement correct. I am indebted for 
this information to Capt. Henderson, of the 
Royal Engineers.— Boston Atlas. 


THE MIRAGE. 
Isaiah, xxxv. 7.—* The glowing sand shall become a 
pool, and the thirsty soil bubbling springs.” 

The following passage from Rae Wilson’s 
Travels in the East affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the words of the prophet :— 

** At about three o’clock I perceived the tur- 
rets and sycamore trees of Rosetta, at which 
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oppressive heat and fatigue; and, like other 
travellers, was deceived by the mists and ap- 
paritional lake so celebrated under the name of 
the mirage or al serab, the illusory lake of the 
desert, which, even at a very short distance, 
had the most perfect resemblanee to a vast 
sheet of water, with trees planted in it at cer- 
tain distances, and reflecting every surrounding 
object as a mirror. We fancied this watery 
wilderness to be an insurmountable barrier to 
our reaching Rosetta, and that our guide had 
mistaken the proper track through the desert; 
but, as we advanced, the supposed lake and its 
objects vanished: so powerful was the optical 
delusion. ‘This prospect is at first sight cheer- 
ing, but ultimately 1s most delusive. ‘The 
traveller quickens his to reach the place 
where he hopes to quench his thirst, and feels 
the bitterness of disappointment; in truth, an 
ignis fatuus is not more tantalizing. Even 
swallows in great numbers skim over these 
imaginary pools. . This singular phenomenon 
is in all probability that which is alluded to by 
the prophets and Psalmist; and it may serve 
to point out how false are the objects pursued 
by men of the world, and how like these 
streams of the desert.” 

Another writer says :—* In Sanscrit the phe- 
nomenon of the serab or mirage is called mriga- 
trichna, thirst or desire of the antelope, no 
doubt because this animal, compelled by thirst 
(trichna), approaches these barren plains, 
where, from the inflection of the rays, he 
thinks he perceives the undulating surface of 
“the waters.” 

In describing this interesting phenomenon, 
Burkhardt says :—* We arrived at the wretched 
solitary village of Usko, near to the muddy 
shore of the lake of that name, the entrance to 
which is called Maadie. Here we procured 
asses for all our party, and, setting out for Ro- 
setta, began to_recross the desert, appearing 
like an ocean of sand, but flatter and firmer, as 
to its surface, than before. The Arabs, utter- 
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ing their harsh guttural language, ran chattering} sert, where people are strangers to each other. 
by the side of our asses; until some of them| What a situation for a man, though a rich one, 


calling out, Raschid! we perceive its domes 
and turrets, apparently upon the opposite side 
of an immense lake or sea, that covered all the 
intervening space between us and the city. 
Not having in my own mind, at the time, 
any doubt as to the certainty of its being water, 
and seeing the tall minarets and buildings of 
Rosetta, with all its groves of dates and syca- 
mores, as perfectly reflected by it as by a 
mirror, insomuch that even the minutest detail 
of the architecture and of the trees might have 
been thence delineated, I applied to the Arabs 
to be informed in what manner we were to pass 
the water. Our interpreter, although a Greek, 
and therefore likely to have been informed of 
such a phenomenon, was as fully convinced as 
any of us that we were drawing near to the 
water’s edge, and became indignant when the 
Arabs maintained, that within an hour we 
should reach Rosetta by crossing the sands in 
the direct line we then pursued, and that there 
was no water. ‘ What!’ said he, giving way 
to his impatience, ‘ do you suppose me an idiot, 


pethaps the owner of all the caravans! He is 
dying for a cup of water; no one gives it to 
him ; he offers all he possesses; no one hears 
him; ‘they are all dying, though by walking a 
few hours farther they might be saved. The 
camels are lying down, and cannot be made to 
rise; no one has strength to walk; only he 
that has a glass of that precious liquid lives to 
walk a mile farther, and perhaps dies too. If 
the voyages on seas are dangerous, so are those 
in the deserts. At sea, the provisions very 
often fail; in the desert it is worse. At sea, 
storms are met with; in the desert there can- 
not be a greater evil than to find a dry well. 
At sea, one meets with pirates; we escape, we 
surrender, or die; in the desert, they rob the 
traveller of all his property and water. They 
let him live, perhaps, but what a life! to die 
the most barbarous and agonizing death. In 
short, to be thirsty in a desert, without water, 
exposed to the burning sun, without shelter, 
and no hopes of finding either, is the most ter- 
rible situation that a man can be placed in, and 

















time I found myself greatly exhausted from | by desiring us to lock back at the desert we 


to be persuaded contrary to the evidence of my 
senses!’ ‘T’he Arabs, smiling, soon pacified 
him, and completely astonished the whole party 


had already passed, where we beheld a pre- 
cisely similar appearance, It was, in fact, the 
mirage; a prodigy to which every one of us 
were then strangers, although it afterwards be- 
came more familiar. Yet upon no future occa- 
sion did we ever behold this extraordinary 
illusion so marvellously displayed. ‘The view 
of it afforded us ideas of the horrible despond- 
ency to which travellers must sometimes be 
exposed, who, in traversing the interminable 
desert, destitute of water, and perishing with 
thirst, have sometimes this deceitful prospect 
before their eyes.” The serab, or mirage, 
appeared twice to them in crossing the desert. 
‘* Its colour, was of the purest azure, and so 
clear that the shadows of the mountains which 
bordered the horizon were reflected on it with 
the’greatest precision, and the delusion of its 
being a sheet of water was thus rendered still 
more perfect. I had often seen the mirage in 
Syria and Egypt, but always found it of a whi- 
tish colour, rather resembling a morning mist, 
seldom lying steady on the plain, but in con- 
tinual vibration ; but here it-was very different, 
and had the most perfect resemblance to water. 
The great dryness of the air and earth in this 
desert may be the cause of the difference. The 
appearance of water approached aiso much 
nearer than in Syria and Egypt, being often 
not more than 200 paces from us, whereas I 
had never seen it before at a distance of less 
than half a mile. There were at one time 
about a dozen of these false lakes round us, 
each separated from the other, and for the most 
part in the low grounds.” - 

Belzoni thus describes the suffering of tra- 
vellers in the sandy deserts of the East :—« It 
is then the value‘of a cup of water is really felt; 
he that has a zenzabia of it is the richest of all: 
in such a case there is no distinction; if the 
master has none, the servant will not give it to 
him; for very few are the instances where a 
man will voluntarily lose his life to save that 
of another, particularly in a caravan in the de- 























a human being can sustain. 
inflamed, the tongue and lips swell, a hollow 
sound is heard in the ears, which brings on 
deafness, and the brains appear to grow thick 
and inflamed. ll these feelings arise from the 
want of a little water. 
misery, the deceitful mirages appear before the 
traveller, at no great distance, something like a 
lake or river of clear fresh water. 
tion of this phenomenon is well known, but it 
does not fail to invite the longing traveller to- 





I believe that one of the greatest sufferings that 
The eyes grow 
In the midst of all this 
The decep- 


wards that element, and to put him in remem- 


brance of the happiness of being on such a spot. 
If perchance a traveller is not undeceived, he 
hastens his pace to reach it sooner; the more 
he advances towards it, the more it goes from 


him, till at last it vanishes entirely, and the 


deluded passenger often asks where is the wa- 
ter he saw at no great distance. 
scarcely believe that he was so deceived; he 


He can 


protests that he saw the waves running before 
the wind, and the reflection of the high rocks 
in the water.”’—Oriental Key to the Scrip- 
lures. 

Goats as Wet Nurses.—lIt is ordinary, all 
about where I live, to see the country-women, 
when they want suck. of their own, to call goats 
to their assistance: And I have, at this hour, 
two footmen that never sucked woman's milk 
more than eight days after they were born. 
These goats are immediatély taught to come to 
suckle the little children, well knowing their 
voices when they cry, and come running to 
them ; when, if any other than that they are 
acquainted with be presented to them, they 
refuse to let it suck, and the child, to any other 
goat, will do the same. I saw one the other 
day, from whom they had taken away the goat 
that used to nourish it (by reason the father had 
only borrowed it of a neighbour) that would 
not touch any other they could bring, and 
doubtless died of hunger.—Montaigne’s Es- 
says: Cotton’s Translation, 1711. 
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